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A little fear 


For 


EACE NEWS 


War-Resistance and~ World-Community 


is 


aq dangerous thing 


iB my last Commentary I dealt chiefly with the grim purposes 
of Russia, and one reader, whose views I respect, has taken 
Me to task in a friendly way for creating fear, since fear is the 


Cause of war. 

his is a statement that is 
often made, and of course there 
18 some truth in it. But I think 
it requires qualification. 

It is like those plausible quotations 
ftom the Bible, which are actually 
/Misquotations. We had one of these 
;Mot long ago in that popular song 

eginning “Money is the root of all 
vil.” That is certainly what some 
People do believe about money, and 


COMMENTARY 
by 
HUGH J. SCHONFIELD 


they are encouraged in their opinion 
by features of modern economics; but 

€ Bible really says, “The love of 
Money is the root of all evil.” That 
1S a more profound truth. 

The proposition “Fear is the cause 
Sf war’ sounds exactly like such a 
paSquotation. It has not infrequently 
4Ppened that a man who has done 
2 Very brave deed, when praised for 
ls heroism, has honestly replied, “I 
Was not really brave. Actually I was 
It was the maghi- 
tude of the fear that enabled him to 
ake such a noble response. I would 


/ Wish, therefore, to qualify our hypo- 


thetical quotation, and amend it to 
Tead, “A little fear is the cause of 
War.” 


A little fear 


MY submission is that wars come 
because not enough people are 
Sufficiently afraid. 
When the atom bombs fell the 
terrible news did momentarily create 
freat fear. Everywhere people 
€re deeply shaken and moved. The 
ress clamoured for action that would 
4bolish war as the appalling poten- 
Ualities of the new scientific weapon 
me revealed. But the mood passed. 
“i € human mind began to accommo- 
Mate itself to this development. The 
error subsided, leaving only a dan- 
S€rous “little fear” which argued 
Hat everything will be all right if we 
Mave more atom bombs, swifter pro- 
Jectiles, and can strike first. 
‘. It is that “little fear” that is the 
use of war, for alongside recogni- 
jon of the enemy to be feared there 
S encouraged a confidence that this 
*hemy can be checked and defeated by 
Warlike preparations, military alli- 
“Nees, political unions, and stragetic 
“Uspositions. 
ae. ean see this clearly in the 
fhactican impression of the value of 
.& Marshall plan, and in the Foreign 
Affairs debate in the House of Com- 
ont: There is only a “ little fear” 
t the Russian-Communist menace, 
=. the view prevails that it can be 
Wosted by power. Organise the 
Rost as Russia is organising the 
pest. Restore economic stability. | 
ag a Western Union. Then there 
Mt not be very much to be afraid of. 


No safeguard 


WHILE everyone wants to see an 
end to misery and shortage, 
d will wish to do all they can to 
th the ravages of the last war, 
we attitude is most dangerous and 
impr e-headed that regards such 

Provement and closer association of 
~* western democracies as any kind | 

<= 


ain 


of safeguard against war. Unfor- 
tunately the belief in Collective 
Security as a preventative is still 


strong, and helps to calm the natural 
fear of a fresh and more devastating 
outbreak of major hostilities. 

I am sure that unless our fear of 
war, and of those who are committed 
to a war policy, is very great indeed, 


nothing whatever can stop the war | 


coming sooner or later. People are 
so. little afraid that they do not 
appreciate this. Even in the Peace 
Movement there is still only a little 
fear. The routine resolutions, demon- 
strations, committee and public meet- 
ings, succeed one another with 
monotonous regularity and compara- 
tive uselessness. The fear is not big 
enough to eall forth any peace 
heroism. 

Yet the only way to stop war is 
that a number of people should be so 
greatly afraid that they would launch 
themselves upon every enemy in an 
outburst of the purest nobility, reck- 
less of life, fortune, position, every- 
thing. But very few have the 
courage of great fear to do what 
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end of July. 

Two batches of petition-forms bear- 
ing 2,700 signatures, which had been 
circulated largely through the Angli- 
can Pacifist Fellowship and the Com- 
monwealth Party, requesting speedier 
repatriation, had reached the Prime 
Minister shortly beforehand. Reply- 
ing to the group which had organised 
the petition, Mr. Attlee was able to 
refer to Mr. Shinwell’s statement. 
This statement, however, goes on to 
say that “The Middle East presents 
a more difficult problem.” It is in- 
tended that 15,000 prisoners should be 
sent home from there during each of 
the first two quarters of 1948, and it 
is hoped “to complete repatriation at 
an earlier date than was originally 
visualised ’—but no such date has yet 
been announced. 

There are some 60,000 PoWs in the 
Middle East who have been working 
for over two-and-a-half years, in 

ome cases longer, in a climate barely 
suited to Europeans, and conditions 
so trying that insanity and suicide are 


on the increase month by month. In 


But much 
be done for PoWs 


EPLYING to a question by Mr. R. R. Stokes in the Commons 
R on Jan. 20, the Secretary for War, Mr. Shinwell, announced 
that repatriation of Prisoners of War in this country was to be 
speeded up. All the remaining PoWs should be home by the 


GANDHI’S LESSON FOR THE WEST 
Hyde Park Meeting 


The London Area of the PPU commemorated the success 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s fast with a parade to Hyde Park and 


an open-air meeting on January 25. 


A large audience 


listened for over three hours to the pacifist case put for- 
ward by Sybil Morrison, Stuart Morris, Roy Walker aid 
Bryan Anstey. 


“VENHIS meeting igs one of 
thanksgiving for Gandhi’s 
courage, and gratitude for the 
result of his method,” said 
Stuart Morris. It was a chal- 
lenge to us to apply the same 
principles in our own situation. 
He reminded the meeting of what 
exactly had happened and suggested 
that if there had been war between 
India and Pakistan it would not have 
produced any results commensurate 
with what Gandhi had done. The 
danger was that we should regard 
this as applicable only to India, It 
was not necessary slavishly to follow 
Gandhi’s varticular method, but it 
was possible to apply his principles. 
This meant quite definitely renounc- 
ing the method of violence and re- 
shaping our foreign policy and atti- 
tude towards Russia and America on 
the basis that we were not prepared 
to go to war. 


ANOTHER TEST? 


Roy Walker, who was introduced by 
the Chairman as the author of a life 
of Gandhi, “ Sword of Gold,” told the 
meeting that Gandhi would not live 
to see civil war between India and 
Pakistan, and that this year would 
probably see another test of the 
methods of non-violent resistance by 
which the Mahatma was setting an 
example to the West, as well as to 
India. Another successful fast by 
Gandhi would alter the course of 
wor'al history, as certainly as this one 
had arrested the apparently inevit- 
able progress towards civil war in 
India. 

Svbil Morrison said that the 
speakexs were there not only to repre- 
sent the PPU but in its name to 


salute Gandhi who had by his willing- 
ness to die. persuaded the disputants 
in Pakistan and India to try another 
way than the way of war. 

She reminded her audience that 
the PPU had always humbly 
preached Gandhi’s message of non- 
violence as an alternative to war 
and that in 1940 when Gandhi made 
hig great plea to Britain not to 
follow the way of war, she had been 
arrested in that very place for quot- 
ing his words. Now we had before 
us yet another example of the truth 
of his teaching. 


POINT OF UNITY 


Bryan Anstey said that the essen- | 


tial point of unity in the PPU and the 
end for which we stood was renuncia- 
tion of war and not merely oppo- 
sition to it, since everybody could be 
assumed to be opposed to war, but the 
pacifists believed that the only way 
to deal with it was by renunciation. 
In this we knew we were taking a 
personal risk and a risk for our coun- 
try but he believed that this country 


could take the lead in such an adven- | 


ture for the winning of peace. The 
people of this country had shown 
throughout their history that they 
would respond to a call to sacrifice 
for a worth-while end. That this was 
not merely idealistic but powerful 
practical politics was shown by the 
practical effect of Gandhi’s personal 
self-sacrifice and his method of saty- 
agraha, which had proved more 
powerful than force in the settlement 
of communal strife. 

Peace ews was sold and 
cyclostyled copies of the News Chron- 
icle leading article on Gandhi were 
given away. The meeting was filmed 
by a news reel photographer. 


SPEEDIER REPATRIATION 


still to 


many cases, conditions have been 
made worse by unimaginative or posl- 
tively vindictive regulations. 

There are cases of prisoners 
actually embarking at Port Said for 
repatriation being suddenly arrested 
and confined for long periods be- 
cauSe they were wanted as 
witnesses in war-criminal trials, 
although the British authorities had 
had at least two years to check 
their identity. The case has also 
been brought to our notice of one 
man who has had his period of 
captivity extended by several 
months for failing to observe and 
salute the flag on a British military 
car. 

However well-meaning the major- 
ity of officers and officials in charge 
of PoWs may be, injustices of this 
sort are unavoidable so long as several 
thousand men are detained as slave- 
labourers without right of appeal. 
There is only one way to end them, 
and that is by ending this detention, 
inexcusable ag it is by every standard 
of humanity, or even international 
convention. 


LAST SIX MONTHS 


As for the Germans in Great Brit- 
ain, our work for them is not finished. 
Their remaining six months over 
here can still be made more tolerable 
by a few imaginative measures on the 
part of authorities and friends. For 
example, now that over-night leave 
has been granted at Christmas, why 
should it not be granted every week- 
end, or at any rate at Easter too? 

Again, where a certain number of 
men in one camp have got to be 
shifted to another part of the country, 
could not volunteers be picked some- 
times, so that those with friends in 
the neighbourhood might stay ? 

Many prisoners have got to know 
British families, and have put their 
own families in touch with them. 
Such friendships should not be 
allowed to break down, even after re- 
patriation. A reader suggests that 
somebody should start a bureau 
through which, for a small payment, 
letters could be translated from Ger- 
man into English and vice versa, so 
that correspondence may be made 
easier—surely an excellent idea ? 


IN SCOTLAND 


“Finally,” the samé reader says, 

“can we rest until something is 
settled concerning the fate of many 
hundreds of forgotten men, prisoners 
in the extreme north of Scotland ? 
Even a criminal is entitled to know 
his crime and the duration of his im- 
prisonment. If there is no charge 
against these men except that thev 
belonged to an SS or other Nazi regi- 
ment or organisation, is it not time 
that an amnesty was called, and they 
were informed when they are to be 
repatriated ? 
_ “Has the screening been conducted 
in all fairness? Are we sure that 
amongst those in the bleak north of 
Scotland there are none who have got 
there because of a stupid or vindic- 
tive screening officer ? Is it not within 
our rights to ask for a full inquiry 
and demand an answer to these ques- 
tions? Or are they to be forever 
bevond the pale—never again to be 
free men ? 

“We must turn our attention to 
these matters, before saying our work 
is done.” 
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SHORT CUT 


TPuE PEACE PLEDGE UNION is 
probably the most catholic body 
Just as it welcomes 


in Great Britain. 
into its ranks all sincere pacifists, 


irrespective of the particular form of 
reasoning or faith which has led them 


to sign the Pledge, so it encourages 
them, individually or in groups, to 


take whatever course seems to them 


best for implementing their belief. 
From this point of view, the form- 
ation, by some of its members, of a 
new No More War League (reported 
‘in PN last week) can be welcomed as 
unreservedly as the formation of the 


Phenix Group two years ago, the, 


Service Nation Movement during the 
War, or the Forward Group in 1939. 
Nothing could more effectively demon- 
strate the vitality of the pacifist polyp 
than this continual budding-off of new 
organisations, designed to unite paci- 
fists (and usually non-pacifists as 
well) of a particular social concern or 
political persuasion. ‘ 


As long as the pacifist members of 
these organisations retain, on the one 
hand, their active membership of the 
parent-body, with its distinctive 
mission of making more pacifists, and 
on the other hand do not arrogate to 
themselves the right to speak in the 


Direction 


OST of those to whom direction of labour is likely to apply 

are workers who—no longer needed in some inessential in- 
dustry—have to find work in another direction, and in certain 
Instead of coming upon the dole 


cases in some other locality. 


of Labour 


Opportunity for Citizenship 


they are now called on to accept employment in an industry for 
which, in the present emergency, workers are greatly needed. 


Had we reached the stage of “the 
Good Society,” in which the sense that 
we are all members one of another 
was operative, there would be no need 


for compulsory direction of labour: 


thousands would be volunteering for 
it, just as thousands who believed in 
volunteered for it before war- 


war 
service was made obligatory, show- 
ing thereby’ a livelier sense of citizen- 
ship than those pacifists who are now 


inciting workers to resist a peace- 
service which the community so great- 


ly needs; for is, there any higher 
vocation than the giving of willing 
service where the need has become ur- 
gent? 


Students’ example 


While writing this I learn that 
such willing service has actually been 
offered by the National Union of 
Students to hospitals, borough coun- 
cils and post offices to make up for 
present shortage of labour. No work, 
however hard or dirty is barred. The 
union rate of pay is the only stipu- 
lation. From one university an offer 
has gone to give a day’s work a week 
to the textile factories. 

I cannot help feeling that it would 
better become the Peace Movement to 
be contributing support and member- 
ship to that organisation than to be 
fostering discontent over a compul- 
sory service which it might thereby 
help to render unnecessary. It was 
with evident reluctance that the 
Government passed this measure for 
the direction of labour; and beeause 
of its unpopularity it is being applied 
so timidly and apologetically that it 
may fail to meet the need. A volun- 


by, 
Laurence Housman 


us of a far more grievous form of. 
in our 
midst; and which for lack of man- 
power the Government tells us to can- 
not afford to abandon: a violation of 
liberty not merely material, but moral 


compulsion which is here 


and spiritual in its character. 


A greater evil 


We have now in this country two- 
and-a-half years since the war ended, 
some 190,000 German prisoners, men 


who, without the duty of allegiance, 


are bound down to slave-labour, for 


which they receive a mere pittance, 


are kept in confinement during their 


leisure hours, separated from their 
wives_ and families, and their native 
land. Is not that a far more mon- 
strous survival of the evil” conse- 
quences of war than any from which 
we ourselves have to suffer: and does 
it not damage the fair fame of the 
country we love, and keep hatred alive 
in the hearts of a defeated nation? 

If only we of the Peace Movement 
could bring to our Government the 
offer of 190,000 volunteers for direc- 
ted labour to replace those slaves 
whom it says it cannot spare for lack 
of man-power, what an act of recon- 
ciliation and healing between us and 
our late enemies that would be ! 

If that were done we could safely 
bring away from Germany the whole 
of our present Army of Occupation, 


wilt 
if 
i) 


CONTRAST 


To date, we have received one of 

of £25 in response to Of 
reader’s challenge. Nineteen offt 
offers’ of the same sum would brit} 
£450 to the Fund, giving us the st 
stantial margin we need fer publi ity 
purposes. 

A contributor points out that The Dailf 
Worker gets £548 in the same space of tiff 
as Peace News gets £11 for its Fund. al 
estimate that the respective movements hw 
approximately a similar-number of memes 
and sympathisers. Much of The Daily Wort 
gifts come from groups in factories collect’ 
by keen readers who assume _ responsibilif 
for the continued publication of their papel 
They believe in their paper even as they) 
lieve in their struggle for control in indust 

Why, then, the discrepancy? Do pacifish 
not believe in their cause or their paper 
Some do, and have over and over again givél 
substantial proof of it, or we should not 5st 
be appearing. But surely there must be ma 
who are unwilling that pacifism should go Bi 
default—or the £50 our Channel Island § | 
porter has made conditional upon ten off 
offers of £50, or twenty of £25. 2 

THE EDITOR: 


16: £19 2s. 


PT 
recognised in the campaign againgl 
“ Peace-time Conscription,” which. thf 
Peace Movement is now sponsoring. 

I would like’ finally to quote, as 4 
summing-up of the case for the direg 
tion of labour in the present emé 


Contributions since Jan. 
Total for 1948: £30 7s. 3d. 
Please make cheques, etc., payable to Pe 
News, Ltd., and address them to the Accow 
ant, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road N.4. 


Y 


gency. the opening paragraph of ami/ 

editorial article which appeared ij 

Peace News on Nov. 28, 1947. ¢ 
- If you countenance war, you coun, 


tenance industrial conscription wt 
time of war. It is now clear that if 
you countenance war, you countem 
ance industrial conscription in tii 
of peace as well. You cannot spe 

your blood and treasure, year aftél| 
year, on the destruction of the Cow, 
tinent to which you belong, and g 
away without an economic crisis 
and if destruction justifies industri 
conscription, how much more so do@ 
reconstruction? 
is 


talk of “liberty in danger,” but 
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he argues ‘is such that it could not 
stop short at war-resistance. 

He himself, in fact, writes (pp. 
208-9): “ The pacifist who thinks that 
war can be abolished while everything 
else remains unchanged, and espec- 


only the biggest is at large. To 
‘describe this as “perhaps the most 
epurageous and challenging moral and 
psychological contribution. yet made 
to break the international deadlock 
which now holds the world in its grip 


Sector of the city. The, programme 
was to include The Dresden Boys 
Choir, the Berlin State Orchestra, 
greetings by the children of each 
country and a Pantomime. The pro- ' 
ceeds were to go to finance a repeat 


Pease News is open for the expresaio: 
all poin of view relevant to pace 
Articies in it, whether signed ‘or unsigi® 
do not_necessarily represent the policy of 
Peace Pledge 


| ef fear ” is surely to indulge.in—shall | performance for the orphans of ially his own comfortable middle-class o7#*2- Nor doen ‘the’ ncvepiance ‘ot a 
we say rhetoric? Berlin. At the very last moment an existence in the USA, is rapidly be- Soe eg Ae eee ae 


connexion with, the matter adverticed, 
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MARGARET JONES starts work 


WITH PAKISTAN’S REFUGEES 


HIS town, when we arrived 

a on Dec. 30, was literally a 
Wilderness. The approaches to 
it on nearly all sides are sandy, 
barren stretches of land, extend- 
ing for scores of miles as we 
found, to our surprise, on our 
journey down from Lahore by 
Weapon-carrier and motor-cycle. 


On Dee. 31 we explored our field 
of service. We had heard grim 
Stories of this place through Govern- 
Ment circles at Lahore, now we were 
faced with the reality. There were 
about 23,000 refugees from East 
Punjab in 17 different camps_ or 
8roups throughout the town. Dis- 
used factories, a one-time Sikh 
School, the railway station and its 
approaches, the vicinities of the bun- 
galows allotted for the use of visi- 
tors to the town, the verandahs of 
eceupied houses, and roadside clear- 
Mgs were the sites of the camps. 


Man; refugees were without 
any eet of seen beyond what they 
thad raked together for themselves. 
Those by the railway station had 
Made primitive wooden huts out of 
disused railway sleepers. Others 
along the road had torn off leafy 
twigs and branches of trees and ar- 
tanged them to form a kind of en- 
larged dog-kennel in which just one 
bed would fit. In this way a_ little 
extra warmth was obtained during 
the cold Punjab winter nights. 


No sweepers 


Sanitary arrangements are almost 
non-existent, as the Hindu sweeper 
Caste have gone over to India. 
Smallpox has been raging, but has 
how abated somewhat, and a vaccina- 
ation campaign is in progress. 

tions were very _ irregular. 
Whole camps of refugees alleged that 
Bipy had only received two days 
*ations out of 40 days due. Wheat 
Was being held up somewhere. No 
On€ was bothering to get to the 
Sottom of the trouble. In fact there 
Were s9 many tragedies and pro- 
biems that they swamped one. . 
ickness was rife, due to dirt and 
exposure and lack of nourishment. 
1, Here is one redeeming feature to 
this dismal scene: the civil adminis- 
trator of the district is whole- 
heartedly co-operating with us. 

Two days after our arrival the 
Sub-Divisional Officer (highest Gov- 
€rnment officer in Khanewal) was 
transferred to Multan, 38 miles away 
On the road to Sind, and his successor 

as proved himself to be a genuine 
Person trying sincerely to tacule the 
Problems. We quickly made his ac- 
Quaintance, and got his support for 
Our work. ' The fact that the Goy- 
*rnor of West Punjab was abou. id 
Visit this place spurred people wv 
Action, belated though it was. 


Milk and medicine 


First a scheme of milk distribution 
Was drawn up and set in motion by 
ne. of our Unit members, Kenneth 

dous, who once worked with the 
Priends Unit in China. He is only 
23 but has a way of getting things 

One, and a clear idea of how he 
Wants to do them. 

I had been here only four days 
When three of our group of five de- 
Cided to go to Lahore by road, from 
Whence one was proceeding to Delhi 
by air. Medicines had to be brought 
uiokly to stock a new hospital that a 
local doctor and myself wanted to get 
foing for the retugees. We were 
‘old in Lahore that supplies for our 
Work could be got from the local 

il Hospital but this was not the 
*ase—in fact we also took to Lahore 
4n indent from this Civil Hospital for 
€Xira drugs in case of emergency 
here, 

, Kenneth and I were left alone to 
agld the fort. He got going well 
With the distribution of dissolved 
American dried milk. All sorts of 
difficulties arose in the process .. . 
4eaking vessels or no vesstls at all 
1 which to put the milk; no 
Workers; no transport (a student 
lad. put our jeep out of order. 

'veryone wanted to share our {trans- 

Port for their own jobs). 


» ,, The wife of the S.D.O. decided to 


Mistribute clothes left behind by the 


uw dus at the time of the tragic 


‘Xodus. We sorted them out and 


Margaret Jones, whose last 
despatch, printed on Jan. 9, was 
written while en route for 
Pakistan, has now arrived at 
Khanewal in the West Punjab. 
Here, on Pakistan territory, with 
a small group of relief workers, 
she is helping to bring some kind 
of order out of the chaos in which 
the refugees live. 


gave to some of the most needy 
people. Bedding was also distiibuted 
and after the distribution we were 
besieged by thousands more for whom 
nothing was left. 

These things should have been 
given away weeks before our arrival, 
but for some reason or another the 
job had been postponed. Brass pots, 
plates, and cooking utensils were also 
distributed and the refugees were all 
desperate to receive a quota. We 
had hundreds of them squatting or 
roaming about our house from dawn 
to night. 

Meanwhile our medicines were 
brought from Lahore, and at last we 
procured a building for our hospital. 
The house of an absent wealthy land- 
owner had been requisitioned for us 
by the Deputy Commissioner of 
Multan, but when we went to take 
possession the owner was on the 
scene and refused to vacate it. We 
eventually got the hostel of a Boys’ 
High School, cleaned it and put all 
our little stock of medicines into it. 


Some string cots and home-made 
cotton stuffed mattresses were 
also acquired. Patients were brought 
from the scattered camps in a motor- 
bus, loaned to us from Multan, and 
our “ General Hospital” began work. 

I was able to co-operate fully with 
the Doctor for Refugees and some- 
how the thing got started, with some 
of the relatives of patients as paid 
helpers. 


Nurses needed 


The Governor was brought to see 
the hospital. It is primitive in many 
way for we have to improvise. But 
with adequate medical supplies and 
some more nursing staff, the work 
could continue as long as it is needed. 
Dorothy Schlick, a nurse from 
America, has just arrived to help 
with the hospital work. 


There is certainly a gloom over 
this place, but we hope that we may 
be a means of alleviating some of the 
suffering that has befallen Whese un- 
fortunate people. 


The problem of refugees’ rehabili- 
tation still remains to be solved. Two 
capable men have joined us here—one 
has had experience as a Deputy Com- 
missioner in the Punjab before the 
transfer of power—and they are 
tackling the rationing problem and 
making a system whereby all will be 
assured of their meagre allowance of 
foodstuffs. 


ee eee 


ee 


SCIENCE AND 3 
THE WORKHOUSE 


HE LORD PRESIDENT of the 
Council—Mr. Herbert Morrison 
to you—made a speech the other 


day in which he spoke about 
Science, and mentioned Dick Bar- 
ton. A probably quite inoffensive 
Mr. Austin of Brighton had written 
to a newspaper to wonder in print 
why people listened to Dick Barton. 
He no doubt thought that in this 
gloriously free country he could 
write such a letter without calling 
down upon himself the wrath of a 
member of the Cabinet.' He may 


even have thought that Dick Barton . 


was the only thing left to write 
about without provoking Govern- 
ment wrath. 


In his innocence he did not know 
that Mr. Morrison listens to Dick 
Barton “whenever he gets the 
chance,” and as everybody knows, 
to imply ecriticism of a Labour 
Cabinet Minister even by disparag- 
ing his favourite radio programme, 
is next door to High Treason. No 
doubt by the time I write these 
words Mr. Austin has been bundled 
off to the Tower, and Miss Rebecca 
Wu is drafting an article about 

im, 


” 


* 


Mri Austin’s little peanut was 
crushed by the Lord President with 
this steam-hammer: “Let Mr. 
Austin stop this business of inter- 
fering with gther people.” If that 
seems to you pretty rich coming 
from, of all people, Mr. Morrison, 
then I can only warn you to keep 
quiet about it or you will goon be in 
the next cell to Mr. Austin. 


The real irony of the thing is that 
Mr.’ Morrison’s reference to Messrs. 
Austin and Barton was only a 
digression in a speech about Science. 
Mr. Morrison was not talking about 
the atom bomb, but about ali the 
other blessings Science is bringing 
into the lives of the people. Science, 
of course, is not—like Mr. Austin— 
interfering with people; it is merely 
telling the poor dolts where to live 
and how and under what conditions, 
if at all; only trying to make them 
appreciate that man was made for 
the world, and not the world for 
man, 


Science, says Mr. Morrison, has 
found that production is increased 
in factories which are bright and 
well-lit, Improvement in lighting 
raises output. It might also be 
better for the eyes of the workers, 


but that can’t be helped. On a dull 
grey machine the worker hesitates 
before putting his hand on the right 
spot whereas if the levers are 
picked out in the right colour the 
pause is cut out and fatigue is 
saved.” J shquld have thought that 
if the worker is pressing and pull- 
ing all the time, with no hesitation, 
he would be much more likely to be 
fatigued, than if he hesitated now 
and then. But this only shows how 
unscientific I am. 


¥ 


Science is learning all about 
house-warming. Mr. Morrison put 
in a little advertisement for pre- 
fabs, mentioning how warm they 
are. Science did this, with the re- 
sult that “in addition to the houses 
being comfortable to live in, fuel is 
saved, and this is perhaps even 
more important.” If you take any 
comfort from that “ perhaps ” it is 
more than I can do, for the word 
now tends to be used to underline 
that there is no doubt at all. 


But we have no right to grumble 
about this. It is the logical pro- 
cess of life and there has just been 
a triumphant new manifestation of 
it, as reported in the Daily Mail 
recently. . 


This is a conveyor-belt cafeteria 
where the eater sits on a moving 
belt and is then moved from course 
to course in 20 minutes. A chain 
store is planning to instal them 
here, but there is said to be some 
delay to consider “the public’s re- 
action to knowing they will have to 
finish in a fixed time.” This is 
merely Science having its fun, 
knowing that we will do as we’re 
told provided it’s broken to us in 
stages. In fact the delay is be- 
cause Science is busy working out 
how to make the belt-seat register 
the sex of the eater so that at the 
end of the belt he or she can be 
further conveyed on to a W.C, seat. 
When this is done we're all ready. 


The one ray of lirht was reported™ 
in the News Chronicle on the same 
day that Mr. Morrison’s speech was 
featured. In some Lincolnshire 
workhouses there is to be no more 
standardised clothing—the inmates 
are to get clothes made to measure 
“in colours and styles of their 
own choosing.” But then, these 
wretched paupers can be fobbed) off 
with anything, and anyway they 
don’t deserve the preat blessings of 


Science. 
FOLIAR. 
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Pen-friends 
forge new link 


AS a result of a request published 
: in Peace News, the War Re- 
sisters’ International has been able 
to link up a large number of Japanese 
school-children with English boys and 
girls. The response was so enthusias- 
tic that all the Japanese boys and 
girls were soon provided with English 
pen-friends. However, further lists 
are on their way from Japan if any 
more girls and boys want to write to 
thildren there. 


This desire to be in touch comes 
from all countries of the world, and is 
very vividly portrayed in the follow- 
ing letter, which the WRI.has just re- 
ceived from Germany. The letter is 
quoted in its original wording: 

“For some days I received the Peace 
News, Dec. 12, and this newspaper told to 
me that Japanese school-children want to- 
have pen friends in England. I might like 
to get into touch with a young people 


almost of my own age and interests in |) 


Japan, but I am a German, May I believe 
it could be successful for me too? ¥ shall 
be very glad to you if you can give me 
such a possibility. I might like to get in 
touch with you or a member of your cor- 
Poration too. 
so accept it will be the best for a very 
good fertility of this correspondence if I in- 
troduce something of my life, I was born 
on the 27th of November, 1928, here at 
Brunswick. JI am 19 years of age now. 
Momentary I wish to become a tutor in 
our town, because I finished with 17 years 
the High School ‘already. Since one, year 
I am a student-teacher and attend the Kant- 
Hochschule here at Brunswick. Later on 
I hope to go to an University to study 
Economics but I must see, what in Ger- 
many the time will bring. Here at Bruns- 
wick I am the chairman of the youth’ coun- 
cil and chairman of the youth-peace-maye- 
ment of Niedersachsen too. Youth activities 
keeps me very busy. But I and the youth 
of today have to fight for the peace of to- 
morrow and we shall have a happier 
future, Mh 
“Shall be glad to have an answer soon.” 
Through the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national and Peace News, therefore, 
it has been possible to link together 
German and Japanese young people. 
The WRI, however, still has many re- 
quests, especially from Germany and 
other European countries, for Hng- 
lish pen-friends. Not only from 
young people but adults as well. It 
is regrettable that many of these re- 
quests cannot for the time being be 
met, because there hag not been 
sufficient response from England. If 
any Peace News readers, therefore, 
adult or youth, would like to corres- 
pond with friends outside England, 
will they please contact: 
War Resisters’ International, 
88 Park Avenue, Bush Hill Park, 
Sea, , Enfield, Middlesex, 
indicating age and any special in- 
terests. 
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FASCISTS 
AT SEA 


Voyage to Berbera, by Alec Glasfurd. 
Sheppard Press, 9s. 6d. 


QQNE of the more favourable attri- 

butes of war is its habit of taking 
the normally settled elements of life, 
putting them into the dice-box, whirl- 
ing them round, and then throwing 

‘them: the elements come out In new 
and fascinating arrangements, sur- 
prising juxtapositions, in strange and 
unforeseeable combinations. And 
when the hurly-burly’s done, everyone 
who can write proceeds to do so, and 
the new patterns are traced, the 
writers hope, for all posterity. 

“Voyage to Berbera ” telis how four 
ships sailed from Gibraltar round 
Africa to Berbera in order to return 
with Italian repatriates on their way 
back to italy. Four ships of peace 
in a world at war. (It is.a curious 
and depressing fact that peace has 
provided the complete obverse of this 
wartime cruise in the bitter Odyssey 
of the Jewish ships from Marseilles 
to Hamburg). 

This mixed bunch of colonials re- 
turn under the wing of a number of 
variegated Italian officials, and the 
watchful eye of British guards. It is 
one of the officers in charge of these 

/) | guards who is responsible for this 
amusing travelogue. The contrast be- 
1) tween British and Italian soldiery on 
this strange group of four Noah’s 

_ Arks with their population varying 
* from the filles de joie of Jig-Jiga, 
| through the venerable but verbose 

‘Italian academicians, the would-be- 

Sinister fascist officials, up to the re- 

| speected British commander: and the 

contacts with some ‘of the strange 

, places of the earth, all these possess 

great potentialities for the seeing and 

sardonic eye. Mr. Glasfurd’s eye sees 
quite a lot. 

On the other hand, there is, with 
such a subject as this, a great temp- 
| tation to succumb to the superficial, 
' to collapse in the pitfall of an anec- 

dotalism which does, from time to time 

| | jar the nerves. There is much, how- 

_ ever, that is genuinely dmusing. The 
flights, for instance, of Italian official- 
ese. It is possible to roll out pompous 
pronouncements even in Italian. Par- 

_ ticularly effective were: 

“The surveillance of babies is the moral 
and juridical duty of those who accompany 
them. .. .” and . . “ At the exercises 
of abandoning ship, all will concur with 
the maximum diligence and sobriety, putting 
on the girdle of salvation. .. .” 

Most, indeed, of the events and im- 
pressions noted by the author are 
retailed with that cheerful insouciance 

’ which so often characterises service 

"life in awkward, uncomfortable, even 

_ in dangerous situations. 

Yel A lightweight ?° Maybe. But an 

| agreeable lightweight. And cheerful 

insouciance is not so common these 
days. 

» There are also some attractive illus- 
trations by Richard Murry, which 
have an at times startingly successful 
economy of line, and at others a mere- 


ly puzzling parsimony. 
% , R.C.R. 


La _ Defeat Triumphant, by Lewis Mac- 


"lachlan. Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
- tion, 5s. ay 
ree MHIS book is an exposition of that 


view of the Christian évangel 
which is the basis and justification of 
| religious pacifism. 4 
The horror that confronts humanity 
| stands before us so stark and blatant, 
| says the author, that no great insight 
|) is needed to see and predict it. Our 
society as at present organised can- 
not survive. It must change or 
perish, but we are afraid to change 
it. Afraid to love our enemies, afraid 
to use God’s gifts generously, afraid 
to let truth have its way and liberty 
its full scope. We are afraid, in fact, 
to fulfil the conditions upon which 
* alone we can live in prosperity and 
peace. . The disease of humanity is 
fear. 
It is from this insidious and far- 
’ reaching fear that the Gospel delivers 
us. The best account of how it does 
so would be to say that it is the meth- 
od displayed in Christ, and, whilst this 
method may be seen in the whole Gos- 
«pel narrative, it is particularly 
’ evident in hi§ passion and death. In 


thesesufferings there.are many ici 
"ments, but the two which’ make th 


iS 


BEHIND THE 


The Domain of Ideologies, by Harold 
Wwuy are people communists, paci- 
fists, anarchists ? 


I am not asking their reasons. {[ 
am asking what causes them to em- 
brace an ideal. Why does one man 
see anarchism as reasonable and true, 
another see it as false? ‘Do they 
reason differently ? Surely reason is 
the same in all of us; by definition, 
one man’s ability to see that two and 
two make four is the same as an- 
other’s. Where men differ is in the 
non-rational elements of their per- 
sonalities. So is it not there that we 
should look for the origin of their 
ideals ? 

This is the view Mr. Walsby takes 
in his new book. It is a thorough- 
going modernist view with a lot to be 
said in its favour. I am not a psy- 
chologist, but I. have noticed that 
communists among my acquaintances 
all fall within a fairly clear-cut psy- 
chological pattern, so do anarchists; 
while pacifists seem to fall within one 
or other of two such moulds. 


A Cambridge philosopher, Mr. John 
Wisdom, holds that ideals are a form 
of neurosis, and indeed, that the very 
asking of metaphysical or spiritual 
questions is a habit of which people 
ought, with a psycho-analyst’s aid, 
to rid themselves. Mr. Walsby is not 
as extreme as Mr. Wisdom, nor as 
logical. 


Even so, it is not a comforting 
theory. If pacifists, for instance, are 
pacifists, not because they have re- 
flected upon their experience and 
found pacifism to be true, but because 
pacifism expresses some particular 
kink, in their unconscious make-up 
then urguments about pacifism are 
pointless and irrelevant. People 
might as well argue about the shape 
of their noses, since on this theory 
they are saddled with their ideals just 
as they are saddled with their physic- 
al characteristics. 


Mr. Walsby would rather be scien- 
tific than comforting. He sets out to 
explain the origin of our more im- 
portant political ideals in the light of 
the determinist psychology of the 
Twentieth Century. Sooner or later 
somebody had to attempt this job, and 
Mr. Walsby is the first. For that he 
is to be respected. 


But that, I am sorry to say, is as 
far as it goes. Mr. Walsby’s develop- 
ment of his theme is clumsy and ama- 
teurish. He cannot even write good 
English. Besides the clichés there 
are persistent errors in syntax and 
construction which could only arise 
from muddled thinking. Names are 
incorrectly spelled. Punctuation is 


CHRISTIANITY AND PACIFISM 


redemptive are his defencelessness and 
his forgivingless, It is the pacifist 
faith that the universe is so made, the 
structure of life is such, that sin and 
fear can be destroyed by the kind of 
defenceless forgiveness that is active 
in the Cross, and not otherwise. 

The first dozen or so pages are writ- 
ten in a rather crabbed style. The 
staccato, disjointed sentences have a 
scriptural quality about them, but as: 
he warms to his theme the author 
writes more easily, The review of the 
teaching and example of Jesus on for- 
giveness is competent, and I found the 
chapters on “ The weakness of God” 
and “ Defencelessness ”’ very satisfy- 
ing. That headed “Did Jesus use 
violence” deals only with the incident 
usually called the cleansing of the 
Temple, which is rather unconvinc- 
ingly interpreted as an attack on 
sacrificial religion. 

There is much to ponder over, 
especially, perhaps, in the reminder 
that triumph lies not in a cause suc- 
ceeding, but in a principle being main- 
tained. Indeed, “it is precisely be- 
cause, in God, failure in love is 
‘inconceivable, that the possibility of 
failure in achievement must be recog- 
nised.” T.B.D. 


“iShs* 
Walsby. McClellan, 10s. 6d. 


the author’s own, and there is no 
moderation in quotation. Scholar- 
ship is no less wanting than style. 
Familiarity with certain standard 
works in modern logic and psychology 
would have saved the author from 
several foolish utterances. 


But for all the gross faults in treat- 
ment, Mr. Walsby’s thesis is an im- 
portant one, and particularly deserves 
consideration by people who, them- 
selves subscribe to some political ideal, 
and have the courage to challenge 
their own motives. 


MAURICE CRANSTON. 


SAND OR ROCK ? 


No Dreamers Weak, by Michael de la 
Bedoyere. Miles, 9s. 6d. 


I ADMIRE the Editor of the Catho- 

lic Herald as one of the best 
‘weekly commentators on _ current 
affairs. There is nothing “ progres- 
sive” about Count de la Bedoyere. 
He knows what he is for, as ‘well as 
what he is against, and is not afraid 
to define it exactly or work out its 
implications. 

If man finds his individual fulfil- 
ment and highest good in the love of 
God and of his neighbour, then it is 
incumbent upon him, on the one 
hand to see that the institutions of 
society are such as to encourage, 
rather than obstruct, this progress 
towards self-realisation; and on the 
other, to prevent at every step the 
individual from being treated as a 
means, even to the end of institu- 
tional reform. 


In No Dreamers Weak we have a 
penetrating study of the way in 
which ends get lost sight of in the 
means. Thus: 

“A situation hag arisen. in which the 
means have grown so complex and so dis- 
tantly related ta the supreme end that it 
becomes extremely hard for the reason to 
keep the two in focus. The end ig kept in 
mind as the ultimate aspiration but the 
means, however umnpleasing, are accepted, 
not because they can any Jonger he seen 
to relate themslves to he end, but because 
the only practical way to live is in the faith 
that they must somehow be related... . 


“Yt is obvious that the easy acceptance 
by our contemporaries of the barbarities 
of modern war and the totalitarian internal 
order which it demands is to be accounted 
for in exactly the same way as the accept- 
ance of Nazism or Fascism or Bolshevism 
abroad. . . 


“Nothing . .. can cure Nazism, but an 
awakening to the fact that a human being 
cannot hand over to the keening of a world 
or a movement his own moral judgment and 
his own moral control of both ends and the 
right means to achieve those ends.” 
Writing during the last year of 

the War, the author calls upon the 
warriors to preserve the purity of 
their intentions, so that they may be 
in a position to lay the foundations 
of an enduring peace; and at the 
same time attempts a.rough plan of 
these foundations, in the light of the 
principles he has enunciated. 


Unfortunately, subsequent events 
have run counter to his advice in 
almost every particular. And was 
not that practically inevitable? Is 
he not really asking the impossible; 
and taking away with one hand all 
that he gives with the other, when 
he justifies Christian participation in 
war? 


This will be dismissed as pacifist 
prejudice; in fact, it. is the very re- 
verse: pacifism is the outcome, not 
the premise of the argument. And 
I would beg Count de la Bedoyere to 
reconsider the case for pacifism as it 
has been advanced by such Christian 
thinkers as J. M. Murry and A. J. 
Muste—for really it cannot be dis- 
posed of quite as simply as this: “A 
really pacifist country set in the 
contemporary, non-Christian world 
would have practically no survival 
value.” Such statements, congruous 
enough with the chairman of a 
Tribunal, are singularly disappoint- 
ing when they emanate from 2 
Catholic ef such stature and autiority. 


F. A. L. 


RECORD 
OF RELIEF 


3 
An Experiment in Friendship, by a” . 
David Hinshaw. Benn, 8s. 6d. | a 
Not as the World Giveth, by Philippe'lll wi 
Vernier. Fellowship Publications, eo 
2929 Broadway, New York 25; | dak 
$1.50. | Rat; 

A.5§ a document, Hinshaw’s is a good i ria 

*“™ piece of work. He went out to { pett 

Finland in the summer of 1946 to in- | awa 

spect the relief work of the American jj and 

Friends Service Committee; he gives # the 

all the relevant facts and figures and | iF 

a good deal of both the Finnish and 4 ,” 

the Philadelphian background. He > | 

cites the Quakers’ “basic require- "i field 

ments in the selection of a relief pro- ee 1 

ject” as being: ee 

I an area of great need which other | ™Mgh 
relief agencies, for whatever reas- | Moy 
on, have neglected; ype 

nk 

2 adverse conditions which make a e 
operations difficult; 

3 a people who need friendship as \/ 
much as they need food, clothing / Tt 
and medicine; the h 

4 strong ideological crosscurrents | child 
which challenge the Quaker deter- | 0Ur 
mination to project their service these 
above creed, colour, nationality and Pelle 
ideology. mit 
And he emphasises, in a way the | Powe 

Quakers themselves will be the first Th 

to approve, how all Quaker Relief, the t 

though it begins with a Quaker aelve 

nucleus, achieves its object only with akg 
the aid of the money and personnel of “ag 

other religious and secular bodies. } or C, 
Nevertheless, good as it is, the book | 500 

leaves much to be desired. Its weak- | at h 

ness is manifest, in, for instance, the it 4 

following reference to the fifteen- Bele: 

minute Meeting for Worship held be- work 

for work begins: We o 

Anyone who attends ..is sure all th 
to have a moving spiritual experi- 
ence. (These gatherings) create a 
feeling of timelessness and uni- At 
versality—take one’s thoughts com- a 
pletely away from the world of qipe 
things as they seem into the vast fan 

\ realtties of the spirit. ‘ fami 
Such loose writing and random } Year 

assertion belittles the religious ex- Port « 

perience of those to whom Meeting | ™ontl 
for Worship is the fount of all dedi- rita 
cated activity and the focal point of |) #!tea 

daily living. They, of all people, |“ G 

would be the first to deny that an at- ar. 

tender at Meeting for Worship is 

“sure to have a moving spiritual ex- ] 

perience.” And how—precisely, con- 

cretely and specifically—does it feel 

to be timeless and universal? Is not 

religion the art of finding the spirit 1 

within the “world of things ” rather ¢ 

than creating the cleavage Mr. Hin- | Ho 
shaw finds so admirable ? er 
It is our misfortune to live at a 

time when the few who have some- 

thing to say don’t know how to say 

it, while those who have nothing to Ss] 

say, are superbly good at saying it. 

Hinshaw’s chapter on the work camp 

project indicates his sensitivity to the 

importance of his subject, but that he 

is not visionary enough, or writer 

enough to get it on to paper. Most —_—_— 

relief workers seem to suffer from the PLE 

same handicap, and the world loses. LA 

For, when all the food and clothing betoree 

has been distributed, the lame dogs 

helped over stiles and the fallen put TE 
on their feet, much remains to be | wor 
said; a residue of experience remains | ®%tray_ 
which, somehow, somewhen, ought to yey ment 
be written about. Quaker relief, as for Qu! 
such, is local and particular; but some’ Blackst, 
of its by-products, such as the pecu- 
liarly poignant sense of community When 
which relief workers feel among qh adv, 
themselves, have a wider implication © rds, ¢ 
and call for mere than mere docu- 
mentary treatment. ' are re 
Not as the World Giveth is a book duenetise 
of “ meditations.” The author is de- — 
scribed by his American translator as. | ——__ 
“a cross between Ariel and St. Paul, 
with even more of St. Francis thrown 
in—-a fease, a clown, a saint, a poet, CE 
utterly charming,” etc. M. Vernier Enda ‘ 
must have dissipated. talent in versa- —| . Geor, 
tity, for his “ meditations” remind unhy or 
one more of the Reverend W. H. jj 20: ian 
Elliott than of either Ariel or thé) ]j Q®frey 
saints, omunee 


J. P. HOGAN. 


| Nightmare 


; | wl INCE 1918 I have suffered 
, by ” from insomnia. For many 
a 


ams my mind was. over- 
Whelmed by agonising  re- 
betitions of war-horrors seen or 


} “Xperienced on the slopes of Passchen- 
dele or in the half-trenches of Lens. 
ats; the stench of decaying bodies 
pea the cloying taste of chloride-of- 
ime formed the back-ground of a per- 
betual Grand Guignol. To sweep it 
anes required both an effort of will 
hy bi an occupation which demanded all 
€ Strength of mind and body. 


_bix years after the war the thought 
an army of rats moving in their 

fends across the Somme battle- 
dear ho longer prevented me from 
th, Ing with the problem of ONE rat 
af + Slum room in West London. The 
ae tmare of numbers had been re- 
4 Oved by the practical application to 

Personal problem within my powers, 
48nd for which I felt a responsibility 
4S a citizen, 


j IN NEED OF HELP 


hing Thirty years have passed, and it is 
the haunting knowledge that 30,000,000 
ents |} €Mildren need our help that obsesses 
ter- |) Ur minds today. The thought of 
wiee |) th€se unimaginable numbers has com- 
and | Pelled some of us to attempt the task 
) of rehabilitation of small groups of 
))SAildren whom it lies within our 
Mii Power to help. 
lief, There are only a handful of us at 
rire € centre, and we are limiting our- 
vith & elves to 1,000 during 1948. We be- 
lof | .ve that British children are as much 
3, | pat responsibility as French, Greek 
; ® German, so we are planning to send 
ook ig War-affected children from Brit- 
ak- 7 a homes to Belgium, where they will 
the || NL ae lavish hospitality and a 
en- J elgi Welcome next summer. The 
be- work, organisation — Souvenir—is 
we ee Mm close contact with us, and 
Ae ) aly Se the suitability of 
27rl- 
-@ CHILDREN OF PoWs 
ni- 
m- Na At Eastertide we shall be receiving 
of |i aaberty of 100 French children of 
ast _Mer prisoners-of-war, who will 


say fora month as guests of the 


of Numbers 


by JOHN BARCLAY * 


can obtain permission and provide the 
means of transport. 


This programme of work needs the 
most careful planning and the help of 
many devoted individuals and groups 
besides ourselves. 


During the 10 years that I spent 
travelling continuously to all parts 
of the British Isles in the service of 
the PPU, I often discussed just such 
a work that now faces us. It was an 
academic discussion in those far-off 
days, but I think we always knew at 
the back of our minds that one day it 
would be a practical job waiting our 
full or part-time service. That day 
has come, and I am writing this short 
article to remind you of the silent 
pledge we made together then. 


WORK IN TOWN 


You will want to know how to help. 
The first step is to get together three 
or four reliable and practical people to 
form a branch of International Help 
for Children. Let us have the name 
of the Secretary, and if possible that 
of the Hon. Treasurer. 

If you live in one of the bombed 
towns you will perhaps be able to help 
us in choosing a party of British 
children for a holiday in Belgium next 
summer. 


Bach party of 25 boys and girls 
must be between the ages of 8 and 14, 
and will have to be accompanied by an 
adult leader who can speak French 
and is a person of resource and imag- 
ination, as well as young, active and 
conscientious. We will let you have 
full information about this side of 
our work if you want to help with it. 


—AND COUNTRY 


If, on the other hand, you live in a 
small town near open country, then 
perhaps you could prepare to receive 
children from abroad. Let us know 
how many you might be able to find 
homes for on a three months’ rehabili- 
tation basis. The minimum size of 
the in-coming party is ten to a dis- 
trict, although we prefer parties of 
15-20. Each group has a leader who 
will also need hospitality. 


You will have realised from this 


jected International 


N 1937 Mr. Terence Driscoll 

feunded an International 
Language Club at Croydon. 
Through this club he discovered 
how great was the need to pro- 
vide, in and around London, 
reasonably cheap yet adequate 
residential accommodation for 
students from abroad, especially 
from the Colonies. He therefore 
proceeded to turn his club into a 
residential hostel—the only one 
of its kind in this country. 

At the present time, apart from the 
main premises, which chiefly house a 
|restaurant and recreational facilities, 
the club is spread over some thirty- 
six houses, accommodating 450 
people, of which one-third are Eng- 
lish, the rest coming from fifty-three 
; other countries; the largest groups 
| being 70 Indians, 30 West Africans, 
| 30 West Indians, and 30 Chinese. 
During the last two years 900 
Indians have passed through the 
hostel. 

On the 94-acre site around his main 
building, recently zoned to him by the 
Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning, for the continuance of the work 
he is now doing, Mr. Driscoll plans 
to erect, at an approximate cost of 
£2,000,000, an International Centre to 
house 3,000 people, including staff, 
with dining-room, lounge, tea-room 
and bar, library, swimming bath, 
assembly hall and games room, card 
room, gymnasium, billiard..room, and 
study bedrooms. _ 

All this would be on the lines of 
Rockefeller’s International House in 
New York and the Cité Universitairé 
in Paris. If this project were carried 
out, it would make a British centre 
the largest international centre in 
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CROYDON’S NEW CENTRE 
FOR WORLD’S STUDENTS © 


The Public Inquiry taking place in Croydon Town Hall 

has once again focussed public attention on the pro- 

Students’ : 

in this County Borough. A decision is expected in six 
te eight weeks’ time. 


Centre to be erected 


the world. The Students’ Centre 
scheme, however, is opposed by 
Croydon Borough Council on the 


ground that it would mean a density 
of 300 people to the acre, as against 
the maximum of 75 which they allow. 

A visit to the restaurant gave a 
very favourable impression, where a 
well-cooked mid-day meal was taste- 
fully served. The staffing appeared 
to be ample and the equipment 
adequate. One side of the long, 
narrow office, was nothing else but 
a wall of pigeon-holes for sorting 
private letters, whilst along the other 
side ran a counter, behind which Mr. 
Driscoll stands to take the students’ 
board and lodging fees. He knows 
each one individually. and their per- 
sonal histories as well. : 

The value of the work is not in 
question. It has been appreciated and 
is approved of in principle by mem- 
bers of the Government responsible 
for - Commonwealth, Indian and 
Colonial affairs. An entity has 
already been created which has come 
to be associated all over the world 
with the name of Croydon. 

This problem is largely a Govern- 
mental problem: Government scholar- 
ships include the cost of board and 
lodging. It will become even more: 
of a Governmental problem if, as is 
hoped, the Government become in- 
strumental in bringing many more 
students from abroad for education in 
this country. So if Mr. Driscoll’s 
plan should prove too ambitious in 
the circumstances now ruling, the 
need will remain to be met. a 
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| DECIDE 


In principle, the soldier in the 
American Army, assuming that he ac- 
cepts the military regime, has not 


) 
) 


it 


{} *8Milies who invite them. Later in the Short account that we desire to make OHN OUNSTED, the new 29-| more choice as to what actions he will 
om |} Year we hope to arrange the trans- Personal, contact and individual re- years-old Headmaster of Leighton | or will not perform than the soldier 
ax- i Port of 50 Greek children for a three- SPonsibility an inherent part of our | Park School, the Quaker public school | in the Nazi Army. Soldiers may not 
ng | ponths’ rehabilitation holiday in scheme. The problem of 30,000,000 at Reading, has been an active worker | discriminate, “on frivolous grounds 
diz al Fitain: and, in anticipation, we are children remains insoluble until an |in the PPU, and is treasurer of the | of personal conscience, between one 
of. im giteady receiving offers of hospitality @ttempt is made to bring the indi-/| Birmingham Region. He is also | miliary order and another.” If Da 
le, ®f German children, if and when we vidual child in touch with the love and | chairman of the Birmingham Angli- | chau is a crime, Hiroshima is a crime, 
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COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


demands to be done. It is the tragedy 
of our time that men are too little 
afraid of evil to overcome it. 


The example of Gandhi has recently 
been before us. Whether the 
Mahatma was greatly afraid when he 
started his fast I do not know. Jesus 
Christ certainly was before he went 
to the Cross, as we can appreciate 
from the story of the Agony in 
Gethsemane. With him, perfect love, 
a still more potent force, was able to 
cast our fear. Perhaps it has been 
so with Gandhi. But such saintly 
spirits are rare. Most of us cannot 
attain to that perfect love. But we 
ean be exceeding fearful and perform 
miracles even through this. 


Devaluation 


yf we may now hark back to the 
“root of all evil”—money, or the 
love of it, we find a situation that is 
worrying far more people than the 
war issue. The word inflation has an 
ominous ring for millions. If stability 
of currency cannot be relied upon be- 
cause wages are chasing prices in a 
swiftly ascending spiral, and export 
to hard-currency areas becomes in- 
creasingly difficult, financial ruin and 
the debasement of standards of living 
threaten industrial countries like 
France and Britain which have lost so 
much of their purchasing power. De- 
valuation of one currency tends to 
topple over another like ninepins. 


Nothing, perhaps, alarms people 
more than the prospect of their 
money, the foundation of their social 
existence, becoming virtually worth- 
less. Pensioners and those with small 
savings or incomes find themselves 
wiped out just as ruthlessly as those 
who die in war. There is a rush of 
those who can afford to do so to con- 
vert some of their “paper” into 
jewellery, houses, lands, works of art, 
whatever seems to offer a more per- 
manent and enduring value. 


. .. of values 


PRESENT conditions force us to 

realise how dependent we are 
ene upon another, and how needful 
it is that other standards than gold 
or wealth should be the basis of our 
society. But what other standards 
ean there be in such a complex struc- 
ture as modern civilisation? It does 
not alter the standard if one says 
that the nation, the ability of men 
and women to produce goods, is the 
real wealth. It is still wealth that 
we are using as our standard. 

That is where nationalisation or 
state-ownership has little bearing on 
economic security. We require an 
absolute and just standard that is 
neither persons nor things. “ Treasure 
in heaven” seems to be the only valid 


TEN YEARS AGO 


From Peace News, Jan. 29, 1938 


Winte the chief of the Air Raid 
Precautions Department was in Leeds 
last week... his superior, the 
Under-Secretary, for Home Affairs 
was in Berlin, studying German 
methods. 

“Iswt it a farcical tragedy?” 
asked the Daily Mirror. 

“Do please show us how you're 
protecting yourselves against us, so 
that we may get an idea how to pro- 
Lect ourselves against you.?, 


to * 


...A retired officer was continu- 
ously interrupting 

At last he shouted, “We hold the 
British Empire by the grace of God 
‘and the British Navy.” 

I turned in his direction and said, 
“Friend, which is stronger, the grace 
of God or the British Navy?” 

He hummed for a moment, and said, 
“The grace of God, of course.” 

“Then,” I said, “ why not sérap the 
Navy and give God a chance?” 


Consultations by appointment 


TOM KEELL WOLFE 


Registered Naturopath 


Graduate of Edinburgh School 
Natural Therapeutics 


Cheltenham, 


of 


21 Promenade, Glos. 


of Inflation 


——WAR-TIME—} 
VOLUMES 


[NX the near future we hope to 

publish a small number of 
sets of bound volumes of Peace 
News for the period Jan. 1939 to 
Dec., 1945. 

They will comprise a unigue 
“history ” of the war period and 
may, indeed, be regarded by 
future generations—if not by the 
present—as historical data of 
some importance. 

It is hoped that the price of 
the complete set will not exceed 
ten guineas and readers who 
would like te possess them are 
asked to apply as soon as pos- 
sible. 

We shall be glad to arrange for 
the binding of sets which readers 
have collected for themselves but 
application should be made to 


this office before despatching any 
copies. 

Any profits from the sale of 
the volumes will be devoted to 
the future work of the paper. 


solution, the universal acceptance of 
a Divine standard; but one does not 
expect this to appeal to the 
economists. 


Here again there is an opportunity 
for the peace-loving to act as well as 
speak. Communities on Tolstoyan or 
Bruderhof lines have done some 
pioneer work; but there is room for 
an entirely new approach to this vital 
problem that is capable of large- 
scale experiment. All the techniques 
and discoveries that our human rela- 
tions demand do not have to come 
from the physical scientists. 


- 


Lambeth petition is 
right : Dame Sybil 
CLERGY DISAGREE 


THE petition, launched by the 
Anglican Pacifist Fellow- 
ship, calling on this year’s Lam- 
beth Convention to» declare once 
again that “war is incompatible 
with Christ’s teaching,” has re- 
ceived a further endorsement 
from Sybil Thorndike, one of the 
sponsors. “J believe the pe- 
tition is right, because I am still 

a pacifist. War never achieves 

the ends for which it is fought.” 

(Daily Herald, Jan. 26, 1948). 

Opposition to the petition came last 
week in two letters to the Church 
Times. Wrote the Rev. A. H. Baver- 
stock, from Reading: 

“Doubtless many will sign such a 
petition; a sentimental objection to 
the horrors of modern war, wholly 
understandable, will combine with an 
absence of power or will to think out 
the issues involved to secure this. 
There will be, for everyone who 
signs, a great number more who will 
object to branding the calling of a 
soldier (or possibly even of a police- 
man) as essentially sinful, and the 
defence of the oppressed by physical 
force a wrong course for governments 
to pursue or for citizens to imple- 
ment. But they will not sign 
petitions. This should be remem- 
bered.” 

In the same issue a correspondent 
who signed himself “ Ex-Lichfield 
Collegiate’ recalled a debate in the 
Lichfield Theological College upon a 
motion strongly supported by Vice- 
Principal Hartill (now Archdeacon 
Hartill, Chairman of the APF) “ that 
Britain should immediately disband 
her armed forces” as a gesture for 
making universal peace. 

“The opponents pointed out,” says 
this correspondent, “that only an ass 
would seek to convert a tiger to 
vegetarianism by offering him a bale 
of hay, and that it is the hove of easy 
success which encourages the aggres- 
sor. One speaker said that if paci- 
fism increased, it would have the 
effect of making another war almost 
inevitable. The pacifists seem to look 
upon war as the ultimate sin rather 
than (as it is in faet) a terrible evil, 
the consequence of the sin of selfish- 
ness. 

The full text> of the petition was 
printed in Peace News on Jan. 16. 


| FINLAND.—The 


ea 


| would not fight for a 


Sovereign State again — 
— WING-COMMANDER MILLINGTON, M.P} 


ING-COMMANDER MILLINGTON, MP, appearing as @ 
witness at the Appellate Tribunal for Conscientious 
Objectors last week, declared that he would not again take up 
arms on behalf of a Sovereign State but would only perform 


police duties for a world government. 
present constituted, was not such a world government. 


Wing-Commander Millington was 
supporting the appeal by Duncan E. 
Cameron, of 6 Caroline Terrace, Lon- 
don, S.W.1, against the decision of 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


BELGIUM.—About 1,000 of the Ger- 
man PoWs who have been working 
in the coal mines have agreed to 
stay on the job without repatri- 
ation; they will receive full standard 
wages, reports Worldover Press, and 
will no longer have to wear distince- 
tive PoW uniform. 


government, like 
that of Sweden, subsidises peace 
organisations. A grant is given to 
the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, Finnish 
Section, and when that movement 
celebrated its 20th anniversary, 
funds were contributed towards ex- 
penses by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion.— WP, 


USA.—One million dollars and one 
million pounds of supplies for over- 
seas relief to be raised in the next 
four months is the goal set by a re- 
cent meeting of the council of the 
Methodist Church. 


BRITAIN.—This week the National 
Children’s Home and Orphanage re- 
ceived the first party of German 
children, mostly orphans, who are 
to live in this country. Their ages 
range from 7 to 14 years, reports 
the Daily Mail. They will be main- 
tained at the Orphanage until they 
are ready to start work. 


He felt that UNO, as af] 
No. 


the Fulham Tribunal which had re 
moved his name from the register OM’ 
C.0.s. f 


Dunean Cameron, in his statement 
contended that force was only justi 
fied in support of war on behalf @ 

a law which was accepted by al ( 
states. In his opinion if the idea 0 
federal government was not acceptéll 
in three or four years time theft 
would be a war in which most of thi! 
world would be destroyed. Duncall m6 
Cameron is working for the Crusadé nth 
for World Government and he statel/* Sime 
that this was the work to which béMing:-t 
must devote all his time. he-ny 


The Tribunal deferred the decisiol What 
on this case until the end of ithday 
sitting, when it was announced tha 


N 
tral Board for Conscientious Objec{Minists 
tors said: “ Although Tribunals havéfis ng 1, 
from time to time, recognised th@ig pean 
validity of a political objection (Gant as 
some particular war, this is probab eS 
the first time they have recognised 34) 

a conscientious objector one whi] © € 
would only consider fighting on beha ; 
of a world government.” 


“ee 


NO PROSPECTS? 


Youth clubs in Wood Green maii’S: 
no response to an enquiry which wa of ' 
circulated by the borough’s Yout)) kee 
Committee suggesting a lecture a that + 
“ Conditions and Prospects of Military ; 
Service,”, reports the Wood Gree 
Observer. I) 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED Ja 


Country Living, Book 7. Land and 
Home Publications, Sandycroft, 
Dorman’s Park, Sussex, 2s. 

This is an excellent production, ex- 
ceedingly practical and full of variety, 
from winter egg production, success 
of a five acre farm, honey for all, and 
eomposting to home-flour milling and 
bread-baking, “ Famous Barns,” and 
“Happy Inn” life in present-day 
France. The Editor strikes the key- 
note in the words: “I. sometimes 
think it is gardens that civilise us 
most ’—including “the kitchen gar- 
den.” John Middleton Murry in “ My 
Communal Farm” gives an interest- 
ing account of his farming adventure, 
while Ralph Wightman offers a word 
of warning to the man who weuld 
enter farming equipped with little 
more than sentiment. Good stuff and 
worth the money. Ww.w. 


The Pacifist Militant. 
Camberwell Rd., $.E.5). 
Two numbers of this new quarterly 

have now been published, containing 
articles by Roger Page, Roy Walker, 
Gwyneth Anderson, Edwin Foley and 
others. Written, like Peace News, 
for non-pacifists, and nicely got up, 
it should serve a useful purpose in 
bringing fyesh recruits to pacifism 
and preventing the PPU from becom- 
ing too introspective, or in-growing. 
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Liberty and Conscription. Clement 

Davies, M.P. (NCC). 3d. 

Clement Davies makes out a strong 
case against peace-time conscription, 
on  non-pacifist grounds. ‘The 
world’s real need,” he says, “is not a 
display of physical might, but a show 
of moral strength above all else”: 
and he argues that an economically 
strong Britain might carry weight in 
‘world-counsels, whereas a mulitary 
strong Britain is now impossible. 
Conscription withdraws men from 
productive work without providing 
any compensatory advantage. It is, 
furthermore, a manifestation of that 
slavish dependence on authority 
which has been growing ever since 
the first world war. 


i k Rd.. London, N.4.oy ‘ Peace News,” Ltd. 
Published from 3 Blackstoc ondo: TAO), Londen, NAb. 


Printing Co. 


HE title of a book by Sidn@y,: 

Spencer (The Lindsey Presiis 
1s. 6d.) “Shall we follow Kat 
Barth?” embodies a pertinent qu 
tion. Modern ideological proble 1. 
are only the old religious problem 
restated, or rather understated, aml 
Karl Barth, raising again t 
Lutheran question of the total dj 4), 
pravity of man—a belief which hi). 
torically has led so easily to politica 
authoritarianism in a world whi 
Christians believed _irremediab: 
wicked—is a challenge to us all # ealisnt 
test the validity of our religious cM) Woy a 
ceptions. The writer is a Unitarlal) op nat} 
and I think the limitations of thal fa,, ql 
theology make his criticism less #36 
pressive than his interesting exp0® 
tion of Barth’s teaching. 


ment Mansions, Abbey Orchard Hf 
S.W.1, by a Society formed to obt@ ™ 
the repeal of the law which allow) ®Cover 
physical violence against schoolchil © rete 
ren. On this vexed question t i GI 2 
pamphlet is convincing, quoting Wy” ari 
opinions and experiences of maw THE 
teachers. It forms, in fact, a usely = is 
commentary on some literature Faq & Ss 
ceived from “Family Service Unit# ' 
of 85 Clarendon Rd. W.11, a bol) (i) 
originating I believe in pacifist wa) 
time activity, but now enlarged 2%) 
strengthened by several big welfa 
organisations and interested Mi 
‘tries. a 
Children from “ Problem Home? 
become problem school-children. 5% 
this is no wonder, when one ready 
with increasing shame and discomf0?} 
of the sordid and horrible conditi@@” 
in which exist some dwellers in 0% 
barbarous factory towns. FSU ney 
courage and financial help too 4 
shouldering the burden of the hum™ 
waste products of these generat 
stations of military and indust 


might. 
P. T. G 
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